BUCKINGHAM
An eyewitness, who had gone specially to see the Prince, notices that che is grown a fine gentleman, and beyond all expectation I had of him when I saw him last, which was not these seven years; and, indeed, I think he never looked nor became himself better in all his life9.1 This marked improvement in Charles strengthened the popularity of Buckingham, for it was observed on all sides that his association with the Duke had not been to the disadvantage of the Prince.
The King made a very gracious and plausible speech to Parliament, marked, however, by greater humility and less dogmatism than was his wont. After outlining the various negotiations in which he had been engaged to settle the peace of Christendom, he spoke of the long delays interposed by the Spaniards against the marriage project, so that he had allowed his son to go to Spain, and had thereby discovered how fallacious were the treaties.  The full story of the Spanish proceedings was to be related to them by the Secretary, with the assistance of the Prince and Buckingham, and upon their good advice the felicity of the nation now depended. The veto set upon their freedom of speech in the last Parliament was thus removed.  On the graver question of the treatment of the Roman Catholics, James declared that he never intended this to be anything more than a temporary alleviation of the penal laws. After a few more well chosen and flattering phrases, James delegated his authority to the one who waited upon the very steps of the throne.
This was Buckingham's supreme moment. The inferior role assigned to him in the King's speech was by no means palatable, and long before the day which had been fixed for the narration to the Houses it was learnt that the Duke himself would relate the account of the Spanish negotia-
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